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Wuen we are informed by Mo- 
ses, that our first parents were 
placed in the garden of Eden, to 
dress itand to keep it; it has been 
the opinion of some eminent di- 
vines, that this is to be understood, 
in some sense, as figurative, with 
relation to the immortal soul. They 
have thought that the place itself 
was a kind of emblem of Heaven ; 
and as such, suited to call forth 
their praise and admiration of the 
great Creator. ‘This was their 
dressing and keeping the garden. 
And as to manual labour, little or 
none was necessary ; the earth of 
itself spontaneously yielding sus- 
tenance for their bodies. This 
opinion seems to be well founded. 
For after the transgression, they 
were driven out, being now un- 
worthy of such a heavenly place. 
Labour and toil, in order to obtain 
a sustenance, was one part of the 
sentence pronounced upon their 
disobedience. ‘The earth also was 
sentenced to bring forth thorns and 
briars ; whicb, it should seem, be- 
fore did not obstruct the growth of 
useful plants ; and require toil to 
weed them away. Whether, in 
case the state of innocence had 
been preserved, it was agreeable 
to the divine plan, that the whole 
earth should spontaneously afford 
sustenance to the multiplied race of 

VOL. IV.—NO. 5. 


men, it would be to no purpose, 
that we should inquire. That state 
did not continue. And if before 
the transgression material food was 
necessary for the body, as must be 
admitted from the whole tenor of 
the account given by Moses, much 
more so after thatevent. If again, 
a divine communication was at first 
necessary, to point out the proper 
substances for food; it was as ne- 
cessary to be renewed, now a 
change had taken place, subjecting 
the body to new wants, to toil, to 
uneasiness, pain, sickness, and final 
death. In this new situation, 
whence was the requisite know- 
ledge to come, but from him, who 
knoweth all things ; and whose ten- 
der mercies are over all his works ? 
W hat was before suitable, might be 
retained, either by information or 
experience. And if before, expe- 
rience and observation would have 
been too uncertain, much more so 
now, when we have reason to think 
more was wanted. Since then, by 
the grace of the promised redemp- 
tion, Manstill continued the favour- 
ite of Heaven, here below, the 
lord and sovereign of earth, we 
cannot well believe he would be 
left without a suitable share of 
knowledge, that he might enjoy 
this, his goodly domain. But this, 
it is manifest he could not do, un- 
less he should know what he was 
to use, as his proper food and 
drink. 

With these considerations in 
view, we are led to remark, that 
some skill in Agriculture, that fun- 
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damental art of all arts, that sup- 
port of the world, was requisite. 
With respect to its absolutely pri- 
mitive antiquity, we are not left to 
inference, from the reason and na- 
ture of the case ; but are expressly 
informed that the first man was an 
Husbandman: for when he was 
dismissed from Eden for disobedi- 
ence, he was sent forth to till the 
ground, from whence he was taken. 
Here it may well be asked, was he 
sent forth into the wide world, 
without any knowledge of the art 
he was to exercise ? what plants he 
was to cultivate, and which to de- 
stroy, as useless or noxious? in 
what manner he was to aid the fer- 
tility of the soil, now cursed and 
rendered barren? All this, it is 
true, might be learned by experi- 
ence. But experience would come 
too slow, in a matter of such vital 
importance, as comfortable suste- 
nance. He needed not, to be sure, 
the complicated theory of .Arthur 
Young. Some few first principles 
in the art would suffice; leaving 
him and his posterity to make such 
improvements, as their various and 
multiplied wants should require, in 
the increase of men upon earth. 
Whether such communication was 
made by andible instruction, or by 


internal impression on the mind of 


Adam, is immaterial. If in the lat- 
ter way, which seems most proba- 
ble, it operated like instinct upon 
brutes. Something like this ap- 


pears to have been in the mind of 


Milton, at the close of his Paradise 

Lost :— 

‘© The world wasall before them, where 
to choose 

Their place of rest; and Providence 
their guide.” 


If this is poetically just, as must 
be allowed, it is so, because reason 
recognizes, that it is conformable to 
the nature of the case, to the situa- 


tion, in which the human pair were 
then placed ; their utter want of ex. 
perience to be their guide. 

In confirmation of all this, an ar. 
gument may be drawn from the 
universality of the art of Tillage, 
Some traces of it are to be found 
among the rudest savages. Some 
few plants are cultivated for food, 
to furnish a more comfortable syb- 
sistence. And it is further remark. 
able, that so far as inquiries have 
been made into savage life, man- 
ners and notions, they report tra- 
ditionary accounts, that their an- 
cestors derived a knowledge of 
these things from the beneficence 
of the gods they worship. This 
is, at least, a proof that they con- 
sidered the invention to be heyond 
the reach of the human mind ; and 
so indeed we have reason to be- 
lieve it was, if men were really 
left, by their Creator, in a perfectly 
uninformed state, concerning the 
food that was to sustain their bodies, 
Savages then are correct in prin- 
ciple, whatever may be thought of 
the tales, with which the truth has 
heen combined. If this were the 
only instance, in which heathen 
traditionary tales are traceable to 
the accounts of things, and events 
of early times, as recorded in the 
Bible, the argument here suggest- 
ed might be suspicious. But the 
fact is, there are abundance of such 
traditionary tales, manifestly deriv- 


ed from the Scripture history of 
the primitive state of man ; and of 


the divine interposition in his fa- 
vour. Numerous instances of this 
might be cited ; but one only shall 
suffice. The Grecian Golden Age 
is nothing more nor less, than the 
happy residence in Eden. These 
things are not to be despised, in 
inquiries of this sort. ‘They speak 
a language tvo plain to be overlook- 
ed. They show the deep impress- 
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ion that was left on the human 
mind by the divine interposition : 
an impression not to be effaced by 
distance of time or place. 

Intimately combined with tillage, 
is the domestication of various ani- 
mils. Did they, by native instinct, 
attach themselves to man, and vo- 
luntarily become his slaves? Or 
was he left to find out their in- 
stincts by observation, and by his 
superior cunning break them to his 
will? Or again, did Divine Wis- 
dom interpose, and point out the 
uses they might subserve? I ap- 
prehend there was something of all 
these three ways in the case. They 
were certainly made for man’s use ; 
and had instincts given them ac- 
cordingly. And onthe other hand, 
as they were to know and recog- 
nize their lord ; so he must have 
the means of knowing them. This 
he could not do, certainly not until 
some considerable time should 
have elapsed, without some imme- 
diate communication from his Cre- 
ator. But we are directly informed 
that .Jbel, of the second generation, 
was a keeper of sheep; as his brother 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. 
Thus agriculture, and the domesti- 
cation of animals, were primitive 
and coeval. Since, however, liv- 
ing creatures do not appear to have 
been given for food, until long after 
the time now under view; I shall 
enlarge no further on this point. 

A question may possibly be here 
asked, was the Bible intended to 
instruct us in things of this nature, 
things of such small import? To 
this | would reply; undoubted- 
ly its primary object is to teach 
us lessons of Religion and Theolo- 
gy. But since these things tend to 
unfold the character and dealings 
of God, what are they but subsidi- 
ary branches of Theology ? At the 
same time, the Historian, the Anti- 
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quarian, and the Philosopher may 
find, in the sacred volume, many 
things worthy of all their attention. 
Without it, the origin of our race 
is ariddle unsolved, and unsolva- 
ble. Acloud of impenetrable dark- 
ness rests upon the whole scene of 
Man: And all attempts to inquire 
into the why, and the wherefore, he 
exists at all, are absolutely hope- 
less. 

If what has been advanced be 
correct, we have seen in what man- 
ner provision was made, by divine 
wisdom and goodness, for the health 
and vigour of the soul, and for the 
sustenance of the body. It is now 
proposed to inquire, whether this 
was the whole that was done for 
Man, in the beginning of his course 
on earth. 

In the present improved state of 
the arts, we are apt to overlook the 
first rise of them, the source from 
whence they were derived. Few, 
perhaps, ever turn a thought upon 
the question. It is, nevertheless, 
an interesting inquiry; and may 
suggest many unexpected reflec- 
tions. Are then all the inventions 
in the manual arts, to be ascribed 
solely to human sagacity, with the 
help of experience and observa- 
tion? Itis common for men, who 
have speculated and written on the 
origin and advancement of civil so- 
ciety, to speak as though all these 
arts had emerged from a state of 
absolute barbarism, by the pure 
efforts of the human mind, unaided 
by any superior intelligence: as 
though all the ancient civilized 
states, of whom we have any know- 
ledge ; and others more ancient, 
if any such there were, arose, by 
gradual improvement, from a com- 
plete savage state, to the refine- 
ments in which history first deline- 
ates them to our view. All the 
theories that have been advanced. 
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on this subject, have laid their cor- 
ner-stone on this supposition, and 
reared their superstructure accord- 
ingly ; without stopping to inquire, 
whether the foundation was wide 
enough to support the edifice ; or 
rather, whether the whole be not 
a castle in the air, resting upon no 
foundation. Should we not sus- 
pect that this, among the moderns 
who have possessed the means of 
more correct information, has 
arisen from a too easy deference 
to Grecian fiction and fable; by 
which the imaginations of literary 
men have been fired, and their 
judgments captivated ? The poets 
and philosophers of that lively and 
ingenious people, possessing no 
documents on which they could 
rely, for the origin of the arts and 
sciences, and being resolved to un- 
riddle every difficulty, they took 
their own way. They dressed up 
the original character of man, to 
suit the drama they had contrived ; 
to make it interest the imagination, 
and enliven the fancy. Hence their 
avroxéover, and their ynyeveis, their 
self-produced and earth-born races 
of men. Hence too, the Romans 
derived their mutum pecus, crawl- 
ing out of the earth, and fighting 
pugnis et calcibus, for their acorns 
and roots. From such a begin- 
ning, they fabled, sprang all the re- 
finements that adorn civilized soci- 
ety: though (as some of them 
taught) aided by now and then an 
interposition from celestial beings. 
This immense store-house of curi- 
osities, with a few apartments, con- 
taining solid science, has been be- 
queathed to posterity. Ouf of it, 
the moderns have picked and cull- 
ed; frequently without suspecting 
that the objects of their choice 
were but painted baubles, or a 
baseless vision. A careful exami- 


nation, it is believed, will evince 
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that such is the commonly received 
theory, concerning the first rise of 
civilization ; and the exploits of 
human reason, and human Sagacity, 
in mastering the first principles, as 
well as all the various ramifications 
of natural science. 

Historical documents, it is true, 
bring us acquainted with the time 
and manner, in which many of the § 
abstruse, and more latent laws of 
nature were discovered, by which 
the material world is held together 
and actuated. The same may be 
said of a multitude of refined and 
complex machines. But let any 
one duly consider the number of | 
such discoveries and inventions, 
compared with those, about whose 
origin we know nothing, and he 
will be surprised at the smallness 
of the amount on the one side, and 
the multitude on the other. Almost 
every thing, with which we are 
hourly concerned, in our food and 
clothing, comes from a source of 


art, about which we can give no 77 
other account, than that it has been | 
Now the § 
question is, are we indebted for all F@ 


known time out of mind. 


these, solely to the ingenuity ol 
Man? Itis believed, satisfactory 
reasons will be offered, to prove 
that we are not; but that some 
part came from a higher source; 
even from Divine Wisdom; that 
giveth man knowledge. 

It may indeed be argued, with 
considerable plausibility, that the 
progressive state of the arts, so far 
back as the history of them is 


known, militates against the suppo- F 
sition of an original divine commu- ~~ 


nication in thiscase. Since all the 
improvements, about whose origin 
we know any thing, were made by 
human sagacity, it is more analo- 
gous, (it may be said,) to know» 
facts, to ascribe the whole, from 
the very first germ, to the same 
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source. Since we have no better 
authority than fable, or at the ut- 
most of analogy, for the aid of a 
higher Intelligence, we ought ra- 
ther to conclude, that the goodly 
tree of knowledge, like other trees, 
bas grown up from a small begin- 
ning, and shot forth its branches, 
under the sole culture of Man. In 
reply to this, let it be remarked, 
that the inquiry is not, who culti- 
vated and reared the tree, but who 
planted the seed, from whence it 
sprang. 

Let it then be well considered, 
that a wise God, having created a 
rational being, and connected him 
with the material world; having 
appointed him to be its lord and 
sovereign, to rule over, and govern 
all things that it contains, cannot be 
supposed to have left him without 
any knowledge of this his domain ; 
or any direction how he was to use 
and improve it, to his advantage. 
Wise men do not so, when they 
appoint subordinate agents to man- 
age any part of their concerns: 
And what is wisdom in men, must 
be supremely so in God. That 
Man is such a sovereign of the 
world, is made apparent by every 
thing within and about us. It must 
therefore have been the will of the 
Creator that made the appoint- 
ment. From this resulted the need 
of communicating suitable qualifi- 
eations to execute the office. 
These consist in a knowledge of 
the material world, on which the 
arts are founded. This knowledge 
could not be acquired by the unaid- 
ed human intellect; until after a 
lapse of much time ; probably not 
at all, without something on which 
to begin; some first principles 
from which to reason. 

Men in the ancient civilized 
states of Western Asia and Europe, 
seem to have been sensible of the 
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difficulties attendant upon this sub- 
ject, and hence had recourse to 
fiction. Ceres, a goddess, taught 
the art of raising bread-corn: Bac- 
chus, how to make wine: and 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
condescended to teach all the em- 
bellishments of civilization. So 
say Grecian tales. Now, setting 
aside the names, as mere creatures 
of fable, we have many reasons to 
believe the substance to be a real- 
ity ; and that men were not left to 
wander hopeless and forlorn, with- 
out any of those arts so conducive 
to their comfort, until they should 
stumble upon them by some acci- 
dental occurrence. We may there- 
fore almost be tempted to afhrm, 
that philosophy deserted its proper 
guide and instructor, when it re- 
novnced the light of fable, and de- 
termined to follow its own light. 
However easy it may have seemed 
to the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, to settle this business, and 
to conclude with the poet, that 
‘“‘ Experience forged the Arts.”* 
when under the tuition of Demo- 


‘critus, with his laboratory of .toms ; 


or of Epicurus, with his mutum pe- 
cus; or of Plato, with his eternal 
matter, and divine forms, or ideas, 
perhaps they did as well as they 
could. But we, who have access 
to a more authentic source of in- 
formation, are bound to avail our- 
selves of the privilege, and draw 
from it a conclusion, more consist- 
ent with what we believe, con- 
cerning the origin of the world. 
And when particulars come to be 
examined, as is proposed, difficul- 
ties will present themselves, un- 
solvable upon any other supposi- 
tion, than that God condescended 
to teach some share of natural sci- 
ence. 


* Virgil, 1 Geergic, 1. 133. 
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In conformity with this senti- 
ment, it has been the opinion of 
some learned men, that the Ante- 
deluvians possessed all the manu- 
facturing and embellishing arts of 
life, in as great perfection, as those 
of the present age. This is per- 
haps too wide an assumption ; a 
conclusion not warranted by the 
slight sketch of history, we have of 
those early times. Some they cer- 
tainly understood; and those of 
prime importance, as well as of 
difhiculty and complexity in the 
operation. As an instance, the 
working in metals is particularly 
noticed. We may hence fairly con- 
clude the same of many others. 
This consideration indicates such 
a primitive state of improvement, 
as is not at all reconcileable with 
the opinion, that the whole is to be 
ascribed to experience, and the 
invention of man. Assigning then 
to the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator, the communication of the 
first and simplest principles, it 
seems as if our vanity might be 
sufficiently gratified, in claiming 
what is fairly due to our ingenuity, 
the complicated superstructure of 
arts and sciences, that has been 
reared in the succession of ages. 
God laid the foundation, and his 
rational creatures have been ever 
since labouring, as was his will, in 
carrying on the building ; and shall 
continue so doing, to the end of 
the world. 

Let it not be here suggested, 
that this hypothesis is derogatory 
to the character of God. No sup- 
position that tends to magnify his 
wisdom and goodness, can be ,de- 
rogatory to his character. Are 
not his tender mercies over all his 
works? Especially must they be 


over man, for whom all things here 
below were made. Having created 
him, and given him the earth for 
an heritage, to have left him desti- 


tute of knowledge in any material 
point, necessary to his using the 
possession, would impeach both 
his wisdom and his goodness. 

It should be again noticed, that 
the inquiry here is not what may 
have been possible, but what is 
probable, all circumstances being 
considered, that God made and 
governs men, by his providence, 
and by his dispensations of grace. 
To ascribe less to his immediate 
agency than has been done, would 
be consistent, neither with his char- 
acter of Creator, nor with man’s 
situation, as a dependant on his 
goodness. Notwithstanding then 
many favorite theories concerning 
a state of nature, and the original 
barbarism of all human society, the 
account we have in the Bible is 
most reasonable, and best accords 
with subsequent events, when gen- 
eral history brings us acquainted 
with the improvements of civilized 
man. And we have reason to sus- 
pect that some, who have taken a 
different course in accounting for 
the origin of the arts, have done it 
through fear of encountering the 
sneers of scepticism, and the cavils 
of conceited human wisdom. 

(To be continued. ) 
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2 Peter i. 19. 


We have also a more sure word of 


prophecy, whereunto ye do well that 
ye take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place ; until the 
day dawn, and the day-star arise in 
your hearts. 


Tue meaning of this passage is 
somewhat obscure. The words, 
it is clear, contain a comparison 
between the word of pnronherv. 
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and somewhat that has gone before 

in the Apostle’s discourse. And 
the question 1s, what is it with 
which prophecy is compared ? 
What are we to understand by the 
word of prophecy? Why is it 
compared to a light shining in a 
dark place? And what time is 
meant by the dawning of the day, 
and rising of the day-star in our 
hearts? To each of these ques- 
tions in their order, I shall en- 
deavour to give an answer. 

And as to the first of them, what 
is it with which prophecy is com- 
pared, and said to be more sure ; 
it is necessary to look back to the 
former Epistle of Peter ; in which 
it appears he had mentioned the 
second coming of Christ, and the 
end of the world: And by the 
tenor of this second epistle, it seems 
that some Christians had so far 
mistaken his meaning, as to ima- 
gine that the time was very nigh 
at hand: But finding several years 
had elapsed, and the event not 
taken place, they began to be shak- 
en in their faith; and some of 
them had quite fallen away, and 
become mockers ; saying, where is 
the promise of his coming? For 
since the Fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the world. To 
correct this great mistake, and 
shew those changeling Christians 
their folly, the second epistle was 
written ; in which they are told, 
that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day: and consequent- 
ly to God the time is always pre- 
sent ; though to us it may seem a 
great way off. Such being the de- 
sign of the epistle, after the usual 
salutation, and a few exhortations, 
he says, We have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and com- 
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ing of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but 
were eye-witnesses of his majesty. 
For he received from God the Fa- 
ther, honor and glory, when there 
came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory; ‘‘ This ts my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleas- 
ed.”? And this voice, which came 


from Heaven, we heard, when we 


were with him in the holy mount. 
Then follows the text. The object 
then, which the Apostle has in 
view, is to prove the certainty of 
Christ’s second coming ; and as an 
argument, makes use of his trans- 
figuration on the mount; of which 
he and two other disciples were 
eye-witnesses ; as we read in the 
Gospel. Butas this transfiguration 
only proved the glory which he 
had with the Father, it is no direct 
argument that he will come again 
in glory to judge the world. It 
only proves that, having that glory, 
he may thus come; and besides, 
might an objector say to the Apos- 
tle, we have only your word to 
prove that he was thus transfigur- 
ed. Butsays the Apostle, we have 
a more sure word of prophecy to 
establish the truth of what I affirm, 
that he shall come again with the 
same glory in which we saw him. 
The word of prophecy, then, is a 
more sure evidence of our Lord’s 
coming to judgment, than his trans- 
figuration on the mount. 

We are now then prepared to 
answer the second inquiry, What is 


the word of prophecy mentioned : 


in the text? Doubtless it is to be 
understood of those prophetic parts 
of Scripture, which foretel the day 
of judgment, and the end of the 
world : which point out the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as the judge, before 
whom all nations, kindreds and 
languages, shall be arraigned, to 
receive sentence. This is the ac- 
count our Lord himself gives of the 
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transaction. When the Son of Man 
shall come in his glory, and all the 
holy angels with him, then shall he 
sit upon the throne of his glory ; and 
before him shall be gathered all na- 
tions. When he was ascending into 
Heaven, the angels informed the 
disciples, This same Jesus shall 
so come, in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into Heaven. We are 
told that, God hath appointed a day, 
in which he will judge the world, by 
that man whom he hath ordained. 
Likewise, That the Son of Man 
shall descend from Heaven with a 
shout, and with the sound of a trum- 
pet; when we which are alive shall 
be caught away; to meet the Lord in 
the air. In short, the whole tenor 
of the New Testament is that, how- 
ever humble and mean our Lord’s 
first coming was, yet he shall as- 
suredly come again in splendour 
and majesty, with Heavenand earth 
doing him homage: that he shall 
sit on a glorious throne of power ; 
and all things shall bow before 
him: however once despised, he 
shall be exalted; so that at the 
name of Jesus, every knee shall bow, 
and every tongue confess that he is 
Lord of all ; of things in Heaven, 
and things in earth. Such is the 
word of prophecy, which makes 
known the power and coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with majesty and 
great glory. Relying on God, who 
cannot lie, and who hath spoken 
these things by the mouths of his 
prophets and apostles, we do well 
to take heed unto them, and follow 
the light which they afford. 

But in the third place, why is 
prophecy compared to a light that 
shineth in a dark place? Since 
the fall of man, this world has be- 
come a world of moral darkness. 
Our faculties are depraved, our 
understandings darkened, and-our 
reason overclouded—-Prejudice and 


prepossession usurp the place of 
right judgment—Ungoverned de. 
sires bewilder the mind, and pre. 
vent our willing what is good ; or 
executing our best resolutions, 
Thus we know not God as we ought 
—We are incapable of tracing him 
in his works, where he might be 
found, had we our faculties entire. 
One of the prophets represents us 
as groping, like blind men, for the 
wall, When we take a view of 
the strange superstitions of men, 
left to themselves, without revela- 
tion, we can but be convinced that 
this is a world of moral darkness, 
When we know that they have 
fallen down to, and adored stocks 
and stones; or at the best, have 
worshipped a multitude of impure 
deities, the gods of war, of lust, and 
ambition ; gods that were supposed 
to delight in human sacrifices— 
when we see them without any 
sense of a holy and righteous God, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniguity—when we see them vio- 


the plainest moral obligations to 
one another ; may we not say, that 
blindness not only in part, but alto- 
gether hath happened unto them? 
That though they might have felt 
after God, (in the language of the 
Apostle) and found him, yet they 
did not. Without revelation then, 
we find the world involved in 
Egyptian darkness; a darkness, 
through which no one was ever 
able to find his way to a knowledge 
of the true God. And well can we 
say that it is a dark place, when 
we consider how very much we 
stumble, at the best, when we have 
the word of prophecy ; how very 
frequently we miss the plainest 
path, and get bewildered. How 
many stumble and fall, to rise no 
more—how many go astray, and 
return not again; nothing can be 
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lating, and teaching the violation of (7) 
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more apt and appropriate than call- 
ing this world a dark place. 

Look at the subject in another 
point of view, and we shall see 
other reasons for the Apostle’s 
mode of expression. A small light, 
as that of a candle in a dark place, 
we know enables us to see buta 
little way ; to discern but @ few 
objects, and those but indistinctly. 
Just so does prophecy, in regard 
to future things. God has been 
pleased to reveal to us, that there 
shall be a future day of judgment. 
He has told us who shall be the 
judge ; but the time he has reserv- 
ed asa secret in his own councils ; 
not even the most glorious and 
highly favoured angel round the 
throne, knows more of it than we. 


| Some of the circumstances of the 


great day are unfolded to us, in the 
word of God; yet how indistinct 
are our conceptions. Our under- 


7 standings are too limited, too dull 


of: apprehension, to conceive the 


“on majestic scene ; our imaginations 
> too narrow, to take in the one ten 
> thousandth part of the terror, the 


glory, and majesty of the Son of 


| Man, coming to take vengeance on 


the wicked and impenitent ; and to 
call the righteous to take their seats 
near his throne. Nothing we ever 
saw or heard, may compare with 


» whatshall then take place. Thun- 
> der and lightning, whirlwinds and 
> tempests, earthquakes, and the bil- 


lows of the most stormy ocean, are 
but placid scenes in comparison of 
that day. Assemble in your ima- 
gination, all the splendour and 


_ magnificence, the melody and song, 
_— which we poor mortals ever saw 
* or heard ; and it will be nothing in 
_ comparison of the hosts of Heaven, 


attendant on their Lord, coming to 


4 judgment. Stretch your imagina- 


tions as you will, beyond all these 


_ things, and endeavour to conceive 
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the whole world in flames, and dis- 
solving ; the Heavens passing away 
with a great noise, the sun and 
moon hurled from their places ; 
millions of mighty angels, shouting 
the praises of the Redeemer, ar- 
rayed in all the pomp of heavenly 
glory, and shining with infinitely 
more splendour and beauty, than 
any earthly thing we ever saw ; yet 
all this will fall infinitely short of 
a true conception : for we see but 
in part, and know but in part: 
nor hath eye seen, nor ear heard, 
nor heart conceived, the mighty 
scenes of that day. The word of 
prophecy is a small light, enabling 
us to see a little way ; to form a 
faint conception of what shall be 
in the last day ; and for the rest, 
we must rely on the power and 
goodness of God ; that all shall be 
for his glory, and our immortal 
bliss, provided we serve him faith- 
fully while here, by keeping our 
eyes steadfastly fixed on that light, 
which shines in this dark place ; 
and following it to the end. With- 
out this light, we should be in ut- 
ter ignorance of any thing future, 
we could see nothing beyond the 
grave ; the veil of death would be 
an impenetrable veil. And though 
we have it, yet we see but obscure- 
ly into.a future world: for it doth 
not yet appear, says the Apostle, 
what we shall be. Seeing thus in- 
distinctly into a future world, men 
too often form absurd, strange, and 
unworthy notions of our condition 
and circumstances here ; just as 
we are upt, when we see but indis- 
tinctly, with our bodily eyes, to 
mistake the nature of material ob- 
jects. In short, it is manifest in ex- 
perience, that the whole word of 
God, shining as it does into minds, 
so corrupted and perverted by sinful 
desires, is but a small light in a 
dark place, enabling us to see but 
18 
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a little way, and bat poorly into 
God, and what he requires of us. 
We know him but poorly, and 
serve him much more poorly. 
Though the path be plain, yet our 
eyes are dim, and we cannot see 
afar off to follow it. But we must 
make the best of our way, by such 
light as we have, until the dawning 
of the day; we must pay good 
heed unto the light of God’s word, 
until he shall vouchsafe us more, 
in his good time. 

I come now to the fourth ques- 
tion, What time is meant by the 


-dawning of the day, and the rising 


of the day-star ? 

Taking into consideration the 
subject which is here treated of, 
the certainty of Christ’s coming to 
judgment, as has been already 
shown ; it will appear that there 
shail be a previous space of time, 
in which the world will have more 
clear evidence, and _ satisfactory 
knowledge of that event, than what 
we now have. The dawning of 
the day must be understood to 
mean atime of more light and know- 
ledge. This we shall doubtless 
have, when we open our eyes in 
the morning of the resurrection. 
But since that time is to come as a 
thief'in the night, by the universal 
testimony of Scripture, it does not 
seem natural to think the Apostle 
has reference to it here, and to 
have described it under the image 
of the dawning of the day ; which 
is gradual. We must therefore 
pitch upon some other time, to 
which the words may refer. And 
we find it a doctrine frequently in- 
culcated in the Bible, that the 
whole world shall finally know the 
true God, and embrace the true 
religion ; for the whole earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the seas. 
From the rising of the sun, unto the 


going down of the same, my name 


shall be great among the Gentiles, 
saith the Lord of hosts ; and in eve- 
ry place incense shall be offered, and 
a pure offering. From these, and 
such like passages, it is manifest 


-that, before the end of the world, 


all nations shall be converted to the 
truth. And this time is pointed out 
in the Revelations of St. John, 
under a variety of figurative de- 
scriptions, which have sometimes 
been understood in a too literal 
sense, giving rise to opinions con- 
cerning the Millennium, not fairly 
warranted in the Bible ; as though 
Christ were to come on earth, in 
person, and reign a thousand years. 
Whereas, the better opinion seems 
to be that his religion, in its spirit 
and power, shall reign throughout 
the earth a thousand years; that 
is, (in prophetic langnage) a long 
time before the end of the world. 
In what manner this conversion 
shall take place, is not for us te 


say ; whether in a common course | 


of providence, by the communica- 


tion of light and knowledge from | 
one country to another; or by | 4% 
some miraculous interposition of [9 


Divine Power, we cannot deter- 
mine, since the word of God has 
not informed us. But this we 
know, that the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of 
the Lord, and of his Christ ; and 


the kingdom, and dominion under 





the whole Heaven, shall be given to Fy 


the saints of the Most High. By 
such expressions we cannot under- 





stand less, than that the whole ee 


world shall finally embrace the | ~ 


gospel. That all shall know God, 


from the least to the greatest. Then | 


shall be the dawning of the day, in 
the words of the text. 
the day-star arise in men’s hearts ; 
they shall beign to see more clear- 
ly into the dispensations of the Al- 


Then shall _ 
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mighty. The word of prophecy 
will be a brighter and more shining 
light. The dawning of the day, 
and the rising of the day-star, is an 
apt similitude to point out the be- 
ginning of more light and know- 
ledge, which the world will re- 
ceive, when all shall have come 
into the true fold; or when the 
Millennium shall have commenced. 
Knowledge shall run to and fro— 
Religion shall prosper, and be 
built up, and men shall know and 
serve God in peace—T he day shall 
dawn; it shall grow lighter and 
lighter ; until at length the Sun of 
Righteousness, like the natural 
sun, shall instantly rise upon the 
earth ; dispel al! remains of dark- 
ness, drive away all clouds of igno- 
rance, error and evil, and shine 
with eternal brightness. 

Let us then fix our eyes stead- 
fastly on that word of prophecy, 
by which we learn that our Lord 
shall come again in power and great 
glory, to judge the world. Though 
it be a light shining in a dark place, 
yet let us remember it will prove a 
sure guide, if we will follow it unto 
theend. Ifwe will pay good heed 
unto it, it will shine more and more, 
and enable us to see clearer and 
clearer into God’s ways and de- 
signs. By the help of this light, 
let us look forward and adore his 
wisdom and goodness. Time shall 
roll on, nations shall be born and 
die ; changes and revolutions shall 
succeed each other ; but God still 
reigns, and will do all his plea- 
sure Murmur not then at the 
events'of a changing world ; but so 
live, so act, so serve God, that 
when the full morning is come, 
and the Sun of Righteousness has 
risen in splendour, you may awake 
from the grave, open your eyes to 
behold his glory, and sing his praise 
for evermore. Let the word of 
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prophecy, which unfolds to your 


sight a future world of glory, ex- | 


cite you to be fervent and in earn- 
est in the duties of religion. Think 
not that you can please God, by 
serving him at leisure. Let it be 
the business of your whole lives, 
the study of every day, to please 
him, and do good to men. So 
shall he accept your service, and 
give you a station at the right hand 
of the Judge ; when you shall hear 
the blessed welcome, Come, ye 
blessed children of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world. 


——~—_ 
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Tuat we are placed in this tem- 
porary abode, as in aschool, where 
we are to prepare ourselves for an 
eternal residence in Heaven, may 
be deduced from the account of 
man’s creation, connected with the 
subsequent dispensations of Divine 
Wisdom, in the work of grace. 
And supposing the immortality of 
the soul to be proved, either by 
reason or revelation, we may de- 
duce the same conclusion from 
every thing within and around us. 
It hence becomes matter of impe- 
rious duty, that we endeavour to 
draw instruction from all we see: 
from all that passes successively 
before our eyes—from the face of 
nature, with its varieties and chan- 
ges—from what is permanent, and 
what is fluctuating. Nothing is so 
minute, but that it may teach us 
the particularity of God’s provi- 
dence, in taking care of his world. 
The smallest grain of sand, or a 
particle of light may read a lecture 
of wisdom, if we will only reflect, 
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that God provides for the continu- 
ance of their being. Nothing is too 
large, too high, too grand and sub- 
lime, but that to the extent of our 
grasp, if questioned, it may unfold 
to our conception the divine majes- 
ty, the immensity of God. Is what 
we contemplate stable and uniform ? 
it bids us call to mind the eternity 
and unchangeableness of God’s laws 
and constitutions. The rocks and 
everlasting mountains thus cry 
aloud in the ear of sound wisdom. 
Is it current and changing? it 
speaks the variety of God’s works ; 
as do the returns of morning and 
evening ; and the revolving sea- 
sons. Are these changes at con- 
stant intervals, or uncertain in 
their returns ; as storms and tem- 
pests in the atmosphere ; or more 
distant phenomena ; as eclipses of 
the luminaries, or fiery comets ? 
still they proclaim the infinite va- 
riety included in the divine plan of 
operations. However unstable they 
may seem, yet science, having re- 
duced many of them to known 
order, we cannot believe that any 
of them take place, but upon an 
exact plan, known to him who con- 
trived and carries on the wondrous 
maze. 

Thus whether great or small, 
whether permanent or changeable, 
whether uniform or mutable in 
change, wherever we cast a look, 
we may learn wisdom; not the 
wisdom of the world, but the wis- 
dom according to God. But un- 
happily for us, we too aptly shut 
our eyes against the wisdom unfold- 
ed in changes that are constant. 
And perhaps in no case more than 
in the rising and setting of the sun. 
Sometimes, after several days of 
eloudy weather, and the morning 
comes off clear and serene, there 
perhaps are few who do not expe- 
rience a mixture of delight and ad- 


miration at again beholding the 
bright luminary beginning to blaze 
in the east. But the sensation is 
short and transitory. They relax 
into the vague and unmeaning re- 
flection, that the event is natural, 
It is what they have always been 
used to see, and expect still to ob- 
serve. It is an event which they 
can neither accelerate nor retard ; 
and what is ittothem ? Why should 
it occupy their thoughts? Why 
should it interrupt, for one mo- 
ment, their attention to business or 
pleasure ? 

If we were made to grovel here 
on earth for a short time, and then 
to be no more, such inattention 
were more excusable. But even 
so, the mere worldling knows not 
of how much enjoyment he de- 
prives himself; how many hours of 
rational delight he puts by, to be 
absorbed in care and anxiety. He 
knows not how to make the most 
of the present life, as he would be 
thought to do; while he neglects 
the means of awakening, in his bo- 
som, the pleasing glow of gratitude 
to the Author of his being. 

As then the morning approach- 
es, arise betimes, and observe the 
faint dawn beginning to glimmer in 
the east ; and let it remind you of 
the feeble light, shed upon divine 
things, by unassisted human reason. 
Think how you must have groped 
your way through life, how often 
you must have stumbled and fallen 
on the dark mountains ; and what 
an impenetrable gloom must have 
hung over the setting west, into 
which you would plunge, hopeless 
at death. Think of this, and re- 
joice that revelation dawned upon 
the world, by Moses and the pro- 
phets ; afterwards to shine bright- 
er, when the Sun of Righteousness 
should arise insplendour. As re- 
velation, so science early dawned 
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> on the world of mankind ; partial- 
ly enlightening their understand- 
Fings with the truth, in material 
things ; at length to shine brighter 
and brighter, when full day should 
have arrived. 
In the scene before you, again, 
see pictured the faint glimmer of 
reason, in the morning of life, in 
Sesearly childhood. Call to mind 
what you then was ; how indistinct 
your views of truths, now obvious 
Mand clear: and while you reflect, 
Madmire and adore that wisdom, 
which made you what you are; 
hat goodness which has preserved 
you unto maturity ; until you are 
apable of contemplating the won- 
Jers of his hand, with the enlarged 
views of piety and reason. 
Grudge not the time, still to 
tand in musing thought, and behold 
hat is taking place. See the whole 
horizon beginning to glow with 
ight—the stars going out one after 
=e another—perhaps the bright har- 
Pinger of day, the morning star, 
till twinkling, and seeming to main- 
ain the contest with her rival, the 
sun ; at length forced to yield, and 
he quenched in his effulgence. 
ow see the glorious luminary 
breaking from behind the distant 
mountain, or rising from the glis- 
tening waters of the ocean, and 
H@arting askance the landscape his 
sparkling beams—Now behold all 
nature awake to life—See the open 
"flower breathe its incense—the 
>Worest gently wave its branches, 
Fits leaves trembling before the light 
" breeze—See the merry lark up- 
sprig from the meadow, and tune 
his throat to song; with the red- 
___ breast on the neighboring tree, 
__ joining in the concert, and teaching 
lifeless matter to praise the God of 
_life--See flocks and herds in silent 
"joy, now rise and betake them- 
selves to their grateful repast, on 
the verdant field—See, in short, 
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all living creatures now sportive 
and glad. Amid this animating 
view, if piety have any hold of 
your heart, it must swell with live- 
ly gratitude to the great Giver of 
joy. It must cause the warm blood 
to course it lively through the 
veins, and thrill in every nerve. 
Say not then, with the sluggard, 
a little more slumber, a little more 
sleep. This enjoyment of the morn- 
ing is worth a much greater sa- 
crifice, than the loss of an hour’s 
sleep. 

Improve in this manner each 
cloudless passing morn ; and think, 
frail man, what thou art, and what 
mayest be hereafter. Call to 
mind that the time is coming, when 
the Sun of Righteousness shall 
shine from far, with a splendour 
infinitely beyond this material Ju- 
minary. Then all the tribes of 
men shall see him in his majesty. 
His brightness shall penetrate the 
grave, and the sleeping dead shall 
awake, to behold his glories, and 
sing his praise. As the material 
sun puts out the stars, so he, by his 
superior effulgence, shall quench 
the sun himself, no more to rise, 
and enlighten the face of day. 
Then all they of the human race 
shall assemble round his throne: 
Then those who are found worthy 
to bow at his footstool, shall be 
taken away to a brighter world ; 
where they will need no sun but 
the countenance of the Lord God, 
to shine for ever and ever. Be 
wise then, ye children of men, and 
especially ye that are hopefully 
the children of grace ; be wise, and 
suffer not the time of your so- 
journ on earth to pass unimprov- 
ed. Remember it is fast flying 
away. Count the days; count the 
hours ; and draw instruction from 
their flight. Bless God for the 
wisdom with which he orders their 
flight. Be grateful for all the 
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good they bring—Be humble un- 
der the evils they may inflict. 
Thus you will fill the place assign- 
ed you in this lower world. No 
void will be left, through your 
fault, among God’s handy-works. 
And what is more, you will be 
qualified to take possession of the 
mansion of bliss, prepared for you 
in the world above, to your own 
eternal glory. 
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Every seribe, which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of Heaven, is like 
unto a man that 1s an householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his trea- 
sure things new and old. 


TERTULLIAN was a native of 
Carthage, in Africa; and lived and 
wrote about the end of the second 
century. He was bred a pagan ; 
and having embraced Christianity 
in middle age, he became a strenu- 
ous advocate for that persecuted 
name. His works that have reach- 
ed our times, are somewhat volu- 
minous: and among them is a 
Treatise on the nature of the Soul ; 
from which the following extract 
is taken. In it will be seen what 
were the views of an early Christ- 
ian, concerning the depravity of 
human nature, the consequences 
of the first transgression, and the 
means of our restoration to the 
favour of God. 


‘* Every soul then, as reckoned 
in Adam, is unclean ; and continues 
so, until new bornin Christ. It is 
sinful because unclean, receiving 
its stain from its union with the 
flesh. Although the flesh is sinful, 
so that we can make no progress 
in holiness ; its works are condemn- 


ed, as lusting against the spirit, oy 
account of which we are said to be 
carnal ; yet in itself it is not sinful fam 2"4 
Nor, on the other hand, has it any 
wisdom, apy discernment, to per. 
suade or restrain from sin. What 
shall we then say of it? that it is, 
ministering servant? Yes ; but not 
as a slave, or dependant, that are 
rational beings ; but as a cup, or 





















such like material thing, withoufme . - 
lite. A cup is a convenient instru. . a 
ment to him who is thirsty ; yet oh 
unless he who thirsts takes care to ae 
procure the cup, it will not admin. * 
ister to his wants. The materia 4 
dust does not constitute the man; me 
the body is not, at the same time, pe 
to be considered as separate frog me 
the soul, and constituting a disting sale 
person: but it is a thing assigne/ seen 
to the soul, as its furniture, its ip ex 
strument for discharging the offical... 
of life, of quite a different substanc God 
and condition from the soul. beats 
‘‘ The flesh therefore, in th aha 
Scriptures, is charged with sin, be!” it ca 
cause the soul without it commit ot ig 
no act of concupiscence, of glut obst 
tony, of drunkenness, of cruelty ae cle. 
of adultery, and such’ like carn) @ if ¢j 


works ; which are reckoned sir) | 
ful, not more from the propensit; So; 
than from their effects. At thi 


obsc 
same time sin is imputed to the geth 
soul, even without the sinful act the 
For he that looketh on a woman ti total 
lust after her, hath committed adu: part 
tery already with her, in his hear.) part 
Yet still it may be asked, what sp) 7 
the body without the soul, in di are 


charging the duties of probity, om ™ tho 
justice, of continence, and chastity | a a the 
Is it such that you can ascribe to it” the: 
virtue and goodness, in any proper | a and 
sense of the word, as you do crim!| : Gor 
nality? I think not. For that ye | Ch 
which, as an instrument, acrim¢” me 
is committed ; by which a fault) 4 alsc 
takes place, is justly chargeable; ~ sou 








and to be condemned according to 
4% its nature ; i. e. aS an instrument. 
fy. But he that orders, he that com- 














O per mands, when duty is violated, lies 
| Wha under a much heavier condemna- 
takes. tion; and shall be beaten with 
put not more stripes : yet neither is he al- 
a together excused, who obeys. 

UP» or The sin of the soul then, before 
sree, it is renewed by the operation of 


the Spirit, proceeds from the de- 
fect of its origin, and may be said to 
be in some sense natural. For as 
we have said, the corruption of 
nature is another nature, having 
its own god and father, to wit, the 
author of the corruption ; yet so 
that there is some good remaining 
in the soul; something original, 
something divine, coming into the 
world with it ; and therefore like- 
_wise natural. For what is from 
God, is not really extinguished, 
but overshadowed. It may be over- 
shadowed, because it is not God : 
it cannot be extinguished, because 
' itisfrom God. Just as light, when 
obstructed by an interposing obsta- 
cle, remains light, though unseen, 
if the density of the obstacle be 
such, as to foreclose it altogether : 
So goodness in the soul may be 
obscured by the evil, either alto- 


y; yet 
are to 
1d mip. 
aterial 
man 
time, 
> frog 
isting & 
signes 
its ip. 
offices 
Stance 


D> th gether or in part—altogether, if 
| ad. the quality of the evil be such, as 
an "GS totally to preclade the light; or 
adu- partially, when the light shines in 
heart, Ai part. 

e iM Thus it comes to pass, that there 
) dis 


7 are worst and best among men ; 
ty, 7 though the nature of the soul be 
tity ie ' the same in both. In the worst 
to! there are some remains of good 


‘opel! and ‘in the best, somewhat of evil. 
riml- og God alone is without sin. And 
at by F _ Christ alone among the sons of 
rime “a men, was sinless, because he was 
fault| also God. ‘Thus the divinity of the 
able, soul, from its pure source, breaks 


forth in original wisdom, and gives 
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testimony of it, when enlightened 
by God’s Spirit. 

God is good and wise. To him 
therefore should we commend our- 
selves ; remembering always that 
no soul is without sin; nor any 
without some seeds of good- 
ness. So that being reformed in 
the new birth, by water and the 
spirit from on high, the curtain of 
original corruption being removed, 
it comes to the true faith, and dis- 
cerns the whole light of divine 
things. It is taken in guidance by 
the Holy Spirit, as in its original 
birth it was resigned to the spirit 
of sin. The body, as part of a 
dowery, follows the soul, now 
married tothe Spirit. It becomes 
the servant not of the soul, but of 
the Spirit of God. Ob happy un- 
ion! if she yield not to temptation, 
and be drawn into the sin of adul- 
tery. 


i 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


To the Editor. 


The enclosed dissertation was drawn 
upsome time since. Much assistance 
was derived from several sources ; 
but especially from the learned treatise 
of Dr. Waterland, to which I would 
refer those, who may wish to see a 
more ample discussion of the subject. 
If it receives your approbation, please 
to give it a place in your Magazine. 

Yours, &c. 


A Dissertation on the Eucharist, 
considered as a means of the remis- 
sion of sins. 


Tue institutions of religion are 
obligatory, as enjoined by the po- 
sitive command of Almighty God, 
and salutary, as means of recalling 
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our attention to spiritual concerns, 
of renewing our covenant with the 
Father and Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, of receiving the necessary 
supplies and communications of his 
grace, and of participating of the 
tokens both of divine love, and of 
the cancelling of the guilt, which 
we may occasionally contract in 
the progress of our years. Of the 
sacramental institutions, the Lord’s 
supper presents itself to our no- 
tice, in many points of view, as a 
perpetual means of grace. It is 
not only a remembrance, a memo- 
rial and commemoration of our 
Lord and Saviour ; but an instru- 
ment of conveying to us the bene- 
fits of that death, which we com- 
memorate. And among these 
benefits, that which is most desira- 
ble, as associating with it the great- 
est number of kindred mercies, is 
the remission of sins. That remis- 
sion of sins is conveyed in the Eu- 
charist, is not one of the corrupt 
dogmas of the Roman Church ; it 
is not an opinion fit only for the 
fanatical and superstitious ; but it 
is a doctrine of Christianity, taught 
in the scriptures, and confirmed 
by the concurrent testimony of 
primitive antiquity. 

In order to avoid misconcep- 
tion, there are two or three pro- 
positions, which it may be neces- 
sary to notice, before we proceed 
to consider the Eucharist as a 
means of the remission of sins. 

The first is, that it is God alone, 
who properly confers remission. 

The second, that the remission 
of sins is granted in this life.—And, 

The third, that this is done es- 
pecially in the sacrament of bap- 
tism.—When we have proved 
these propositions, it will not be 
difficult to shew that Almighty God 
confers remission of sins in the Eu- 
charist, or to illustrate the nature 
and extent of the benefit. 


In regard to the first proposition 


it may be remarked, that although 


means may be used for the pur. 
pose, yet that it is God alone, who 
confers remission of sins. There i is 
great force in the question, who 
can forgive sins but God alone? 
St Paul informs us, that zt 7s God 
that justifieth. The justification of 
sinners is but another name for the 
remission of their sins. It is the 
receiving of them as just, which 
amounts to the acquitting or ab- 
solving them in the court of heavy. 


en. If then we are said to eat or | 


drink, in the Eucharist, the bene- 


fits of Christ’s passion; or if we ae 


are said to apply those benefits to 
ourselves by faith; it clearly im- 


plies the benefit of remission, and Fe : 
that it proceed with every other © 


benefit to the faithful communi- 
cant, from God himself. 

If he communicates it by his 
word, or by his ordinances, or by 


the hands of his ministers, it is not | “ 


a remission by human authority, 
but a divine grant transmitted to 
us by the hands of men, adminis- 
tering the ordinances of God. 


Whatever may be the instruments | 


employed in conveying this un- 
speakable mercy to penitent sin- 
ners, it comes from God, is ob- 
tained by the merits of the Saviour, 
and is applied to the soul by the 
Holy Spirit. 

The second proposition to be 
noticed, is that God confers remis- 
sion of sins in the present life. 
Jesus said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. This is an instance of pre- 
sent remission. And the same 
thing is intimated, in some degree, 
in the following words of our Sav- 
iour, addressed to his apostles, 
Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted. They imply remission 
previous to the day of account, 
and during this present life. All 
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that believe with a faith working 


Sition 
hough by love, are said to be justified. 
pur. | St. Paul represents sincere con- 
+» Who verts, as justified freely by God’s 
ere js grace, through the redemption that 
» who rf an Christ Jesus. In another 
lone / place, he speaks of justification as 
God B® then actually received. Being 
1on of justified by faith, we have peace 
or the with God through our Lord Jesus 
s the iim Christ—by eshehis we have now re- 
vhich ceived the atonement. Ye are wash- 
r ab- ed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified 
leav- in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
at or Be and by the spirit of our God. 


Though our sins are thus forgiven 
on true repentance and faith, yet 
we are not partakers of Christ final- 
ly, without we hold the beginning of 
our confidence unto the end. There 
is a distinction then to be made be- 
tween present and final justifica- 
tion. In the former case, one may 
live long enough to require another 
act of justification ; in the latter, 
he is placed bey ond all danger, or 
doubifulness. After our first justi- 
fic ition, every thing turns upon our 
perseverance. And as we are con- 
tinually exposed to temptation, and 
perhaps pass not one day without 
committing some act, which re- 
quires the sparing and forgiving 
mercy of God, remission must be 
often repeated in this life, and more 
and more confirmed by our pro- 
gress in holiness; assured to us 
beyond all future uncertainty at 
our departure hence ; but not seal- 
ed in its most solemn form until the 

day of judgment. 
The third thing to be noticed is, 
that such remission is ordinarily 





e conferred in baptism, if the recipi- 
2 ent be duly qualified. The decla- 
xr. ration of our Saviour on the sub- 
, ject of baptism, seems to carry with 
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it this idea. Except a man be born 
of water and the spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God. This 
implies at least that the sacrament 
of baptism is ordinarily a means of 
conveying this great mercy. The 
following texts would seem to pre- 
clude all doubt on the subject. Re- 
pent and be baptized every one o 

you, in the name of Christ, for the 
remission of sins. The words of 
Ananias to Saul are very remarka- 
ble: Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins. Again, Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify 
and cleanse it, with the washing of 
water by theword. ‘The same doc- 
trine is implied in those passages, 
where St. Paul speaks of our being 
saved by the washing of regenera- 
tion; and St. Peter of our having 
our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience, by baptism. This I 
know is an unpopular doctrine— 
but it would seem to be placed, by 
the language of Scripture, beyond 
all contradiction, that the sacrament 
of baptism, duly received, is an in- 
strument by which our Heavenly 
Father is graciously pleased to con- 
vey remission of sins. It is equally 
removed from that fanaticism, on 
the one hand, which wants humility 
to repose in those promises of the 
Saviour, which connect his richest 
mercies with the institutions of his 
Church ; and that superstition, on 
the other, which in its high esti- 

mate of the external ordinances of 
religion, attributes to them an tn- 

trinsic power and efficacy, and leads 

its votaries to repose in them, with- 

out reliance upon the one only 

fountain of all mercies, the Lord 


Jesus Christ. 


(To he continued.) 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Woman, what have I to do with 
thee? John ii. 4. The harshness 
and irreverence of this reply of 
our Lord to his mother, will be re- 
moved by a different rendering, 
which the original may as well 
bear. 1 €401 xas cos may be trans- 
lated, what is it to me and thee ?— 
What have we to do with the want 
of wine’? And-as to the term wo- 
man, which with us is a term of re- 
proach, according to custom with 
the Jews, it is ascertained, was 
quite the contrary ; being used 
from respect to the person address- 
ed. The above words are found 
on several other occasions in the 
Gospels, where evil spirits address 
our Lord. On all which occasions, 
they may as well be rendered, 
what concern have we with each oth- 
er? 


And when his friends heard of tt, 
they went out to lay hold on him, for 
they said heis beside himself. Mark 
iii. 21. There is in this passage a 
singular misconception of the origi- 
nal, in referring the pronoun aueov 
to the wrong antecedent. By afore- 
going verse it appears, that the mul- 
titude so thronged & crowded upon 
our Lord, that he had not time nor 
opportunity to take his necessary 
food. And when his friends heard of 
it, they went out, not into the house, 
where it appears he was ; to take 
hold of him, for they said he is be- 
side himself. But why ? What had 
he done, that should lead them to 
thinkso? Butthe unreasonableness 
of the multitude might well be 
termed madness, in giving no time 
to eat. His friends therefore went 
out to those about the door, not to 





Criticism. 


take hold of them, but as the ver} 
xpancas may better be rendered, t 
restrain, repress, and keep off fur. § af 
ther entrance. The mistake seem; | 
to have arisen from this circum. ' 
stance, that the noun ox Acs, in & ; 
Greek, is not used as a noun of mul- 
titude, requiring a plural pronoun, . 


as multitude usually does with us, ( 
Thus then, the true sense is, they § ren 
went out to restrain them, for they Gi vid 
said they are beside themselves. in ( 
hot 

For I could wish myself accursed tak 
from Christ. Rom. ix. 3. This pas- Tw 
sage has given rise to much dissen. (OU! 
tion. and discrepancy of opinion fa Wh 


among commentators : and no little | 


pains have been taken to reconcile Fy tak 
the Apostle’s wish withthe common § Lot 
feelings of human nature. But all @ all 
the difhculty will disappear, by con- 7 ' 
sidering that the words are inserted _ 
by way of parenthesis, and should § of | 
be so marked : and again that the 7 pi 


verb nuxouny, here rendered by the 
potential mood,expressive of aslight 
wish, is in the indicative imperfect 
tense, inthe Greek ; and should be so 
translated in English ; [wished that 
myself were accursed from Christ. 
As if the Apostle had said, I was | 


= 
° 
— 






once in their unbelieving state. [7 7 “or 
know by experience their lost and | " e 
undone condition, without Christ. | on 
Hence my sorrow and heaviness of on 
heart on their account. I wished i 
myself excluded from all connect- Gay og 
ion, all union, and fellowship with Cor 
the blessed Messiah, the Son of Hi .,,, 
God ; as my brethren, my kinsmen 7 4, 
according to the flesh still do; and "7 ge 


therefore am the more sorrowful. _ 1 bs 
c 


The whole passage will then read wel 
thus: [have great heaviness, and shes 
continual sorrow in my heart ; ( for tite 
I wished that myself were ‘accursed pe 
from Christ,) for my brethren, my I 


kinsmen according to the flesh. » the 











verh iam ADDRESS 
ed, to F Of the Rt. Rev. Brsuor Moore, de- 


| ~~ livered at the opening of the Con- 
— | vention of the Protestant Episco- 
cum. pal Church in Virginia, held in 
~ - Richmond, on Thursday, the 19th 
-_ of May. 
ape: Once more, My Beloved Breth- 
they am Yen, bath the Almighty in his pro- 
* they vidence permitted us to assemble 
) in Convention ; to come up to the 
house of God in company ; and to 
ursed take sweet counsel together.— 


Twelve months have elapsed since 
our last Annual Meeting, during 
| which time we have been preserv- 
' ed in safety, and not one has been 
© taken from our ranks. ‘‘ Bless the 

- Lord, O our souls, and forget not 
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it all fame all his benefits.” 

con. a With the calls which have been 
arted made upon me from various parts 
ould § of the diocese the last year, it has 
t the | ae been impossible for me to comply ; 
y the ~ owing to the want of an assistant 


- to fill my place in this city. As 
rfect _ far however as the duty I owe my 
seco -0WD Congregation, and the indispo- 
thes sition under which I have labored, 
wee would admit of my absence from 
fs home, I have yielded to the solici- 
1 __ tations of the people, and have vis- 
and fae ited the country parishes. 
vist. | On my way home from the Con- 
sp vention in Staunton last May, I 
hed stopped in the county of Cumber- 
ect. fan Jand, and preached to an attentive 
il auditory at the house of Mr. Wm. 
; Cock. That venerable man and a 
8 ©" 1% considerable number of his neigh- 
a ~~ bors still retain their attachment to 
fal ' the Church of their fathers ; and 
shes I have no doubt that a spirited and 
ead well qualified missionary would 
and soon revive its interests in that dis- 
jor trict, and repair the desolations of 
‘sed our Zion in that part of the Diocese. 
my In the month of June I visited 
the county of Gloucester and offi- 
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ciated on the Sabbath to a large 
congregation in Ware Church, and 
on the day following I rode to Ab- 
bington Church, but owing to a 
heavy rain I preached to a small 
auditory. Few are the Parishes 
which hold up stronger induce- 
ments for the location of a clergy- 
man than Gloucester. The people 
notwithstanding their long priva- 
tion of the services of the church, 
continue their attachment to our 
communion. Within afew years 
they have repaired one of their 
houses of worship, and would fur- 
nish a clergyman of piety and ta- 
lents with a comfortable support. 
The society is excellent, and I am 
confident that I do them no more 
than justice to say, that a clergy- 
man might calculate with certainty 
upon a happy settlement, in the 
bosom of that affectionate and hos- 
pitable people. 

In the county of Amelia, there 
exists all the materials necessary 
for the formation of a respectable 
congregation. And I give it as my 
decided opinion, that a faithful, 
prudent and intelligent clergyman 
would be well received by the peo- 
ple and meet with abundant success 
in his ministry. 

To remedy some difficulties, 
Brethren, which have presented 
themselves to view, I conceive it a 
duty incumbent on me at this time 
to offer a few observations, on the 
subject of an obedience to the Ru- 
brics of the church ; and as the 
clergy cannot charge me with un- 
kindness in my intercourse with 
them, I trust my remarks will be 
received with the same spirit of 
conciliation with which they will 
be offered, and not charged to a 
spirit of improper domination. 

The church of which we are 
members has always felicitated 
herself, upon the possession of a 
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liturgy combining with the sound- 
est sense the purest and most subli- 
mated devotion; a litargy which has 
commanded the respect and admi- 
ration of some of the greatest and 
most enlightened men,who have liv- 
ed since the reformation. To enable 
the clergy to conduct the devotions 
of the people in perfect uniformity, 
Rubrics have been attached to all 
the offices of religion, a compli- 
ance with which is required of 
every minister prior to his ordina- 
tion. 

Although the services of the 
church have been thus guarded, 
still it has sometimes happened, 
that a departure from the liturgy 
has taken place ; and the beauty of 
our incomparable form of worship 
been in some measure destroyed. 

When an individual instructed 
in the peculiarities of our services 
is engaged in the duties of the 
Sanctuary, he can follow with in- 
describable pleasure, the officiating 
Clergyman in the regular exercises 
of his duty, and is always prepared 
to unite in the prayers and to wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of ho- 
liness without the least distraction 
of mind. But when it so happens 
that the Clergyman is inattentive to 
the rubrics, the devotional exerci- 
ses of the worshipper are obstruct- 
ed, his mind instead of being pre- 
served calm and serene becomes 
perplexed, and his religious feel- 
ings changed into those of disap- 
pointment, if not displeasure. I 
indulge the hope, Brethren, that in 
those instances in which the aber- 
rations alluded to have been prac- 
ticed, they have arisen more from 
inconsideration than design, and 
that it is only necessary to mention 
the evil to have it remedied. 

Another subject to which I must 
call your attention, is the fund for 
the support of the Episcopate, in 


the Diocese of Virginia. I do this B® pe 
with less reluctance than I other. BR off 
wise should in consequence of my hit 
age, and the impossibility of reap. we 
ing from it any personal advantage co 
whatever. Ww 

The Bishop of the Diocese has att 
duties to perform, which render it B® to 
improper that he should be confin. th 
ed to the superintendence of a par. ; th 
ticular Parish. All the congrega. § we 
tions in the State form the objects or 
of his pastoral charge, and are | dc 
equally entitled to bis Superintend. § ve 
ing care. Was the Bishop at per. Fe ce 
fect liberty he would visit at pleas. pe 
ure the destitute parts of his Dio. cl 
cese—convince the people of the 79 th 
interest he takes in their concerns, 777 is 
keep alive their attachment to the 7 bi 
Church, and prevent them froma/]7)  m 
departure from the fold. When) re 
confined to the charge of a single Pe re 
congregation, the entreaties of R Ww 
those who are destitute of ministe-" 77 art 
rial aid cannot be complied with— sre 
His children ask for the bread of to 


life at his hands, and he is obliged 7 bi 
to withhold the aid for which they © 
implore, they plead their relatior 
to him, as to their spiritual Father 
and they plead in vain, they de) — 
mand his fostering care in accents | 
which touch his heart, but the 7) 
demands however reasonable ani | 7 

just it is beyond his power to sat 
isfy. ae 
Such, Brethren, has been my) 
situation since my residence in Vir- 
ginia, and such must be the situa 7 
tion of my successor unless some | 
provision should be made to meet | 
the evil. A Clergyman of suitable 
talents who would travel through 
the Diocese, and who might be em- 
ployed as amissionary at the same 
time, could, | am well convinced, 
in the space of two years complete 
the plan you have already commen- 
ced ; and enable your Diocesan to 
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serform the duties belonging to his 
office. What person,who considers 
himself a member of the Church, 
would refuse a few dollars for the 
completion of such an object ?— 
What Virginian,who recollects the 
attachment of his departed parents 
to the church, and who remembers 
the period when he was led by 
them to worship in our courts 
would shut his ears to our petitions 
or send us empty away from his 
doors? My Brethren, | have tra- 
velled too much through this Dio- 
cese to consider such an event 
possible. [ know the Virginia 
character too well to believe, that 
the old Church, dilipidated as she 
is in many places, would ask for 
bread and receive a stone. No. 
my Brethren, it is impossible ; the 
remains of their parents lie inter- 
red in many tnstances, within the 
walls, or around the walls of our 
ruined temples ; and those revered 
relics would make such an-appeal 
to their hearts as they would not 
be willing to resist. Make, then, | 
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beseech you, one vigorous and uni- 
ted effort in the case submitted to 
you—enter upon the concern with 
one heart and one mind and the 
Lord will in mercy bless your ef- 
forts. 

At the last convention an ar- 
rangement was made for the pro- 
curing an assistant in this Parish, 
in order to enable me to attend to 
the duties of the Diocese. The 
assistant contemplated has been 
called, and is now a member of this 
Convention. 1 have promised to 
pay him $500 annually out of my 
salary, and the last convention 
pledged themselves for a similar 
sum. I mention these circumstan- 
ces in order that the parishes may 
take such measures to raise their 
proportion of the salary as they 
may consider expedient in the case. 
May God in tender mercy, my 
Beloved Brethren, preside in the 
counsel of this church, direct in 
all our doings and further us with 
his continual help. 


 So-~ 


REVIEW. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 


Review of the Boox of the Cuurcn, 
by Robert Southey, Esq. L. L. D. 
Poet Laureate, &c. from the se- 
cond London Edition: Boston, 
Wells & Lilly ; and Bliss & White, 
New-York. 


Eccresiasticat History has 
hitherto been mostly written by 
clergymeti. It therefore augurs 
well to the cause of religion, when 
laymen of talents and erudition vo- 
lunteer their services in this field 
of literary labor. It evinces that 
their own feelings are interested in 
the subject : and if they write with 


candor and impartiality, many may 
be induced to read, whe otherwise 
might not think it worth their while. 
The writer himself is less liable to 
the suspicion of personal interest, 
the corporation spirit, and what is 
frequently called priest-craft.— 
Hence he is likely to be read with 
more attention, and listened to with 
morecandor. True it is, the times 
are far gone by, when those who 
may justly claim to have cautiously 
examined human affairs, can appre- 
hend any danger from the influence 
of the Ministers of Religion ; cer- 
tainly not in Protestant countries. 
Yet the obloquy to which the pro- 
fession was once liable, for its en- 
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trenchments on the welfare of so- 
ciety, still maintains a stronger or 
weaker hold of some minds: and 
they need the influence of some 
motive, other than the importance 
of the subject, to induce them to 
read and study, with impartiality, 
genuine Ecclesiastical History.— 
Such a motive is curiosity, to see 
what alayman can say, concerning 
the progress of Christianity, in a 
much celebrated kingdom, during 
a period of sixteen hundred years 
—A kingdom that has withstood the 
shocks of internal commotion, and 
foreign invasion; always coming 
off victorious, and taking a firmer 
stand of power and greatness—A 
kingdom whose citizens have achie- 
ved much, much indeed, in the 
walks of Literature and the Arts— 
A kingdom whose Institutions, civil 
and religious, long have been, and 
still are commanding the admiration 
of learned men of other countries 
—A kingdom whose resources are 
immense, and still increasing —To 
trace the progress, in such acoun- 
try, of that religion on which de- 
pend all our hopes of a future life, 
and we may add, most of the com- 
forts we enjoy in the present state ; 


the blessings of social converse, of 


peace, and tranquillity, arising from 
orderly government, and the influ- 
ence of law above human passions ; 
and all the refinements of civiliza- 
tion and the arts, is an ennobling 
employment. It cannot fail of call- 
ing into action all the best feelings 
of our nature. 

Whenever then the volumes,now 
under consideration, fall in the way 
ef any still inclined to look with 
suspicion upon clerical influence, 
let them sit down to them relieved 
of their fears, and divested of pre- 
judice. Let them bear in mind that 
the author cannot be thought to 
to have been influenced by person- 
al motives, by views of aggrandiz- 


ing his cast in society ; but truth 
and a fair display of the influence 
of Christianity must have been his 
fundamental aim and object. Am- 
bitious he may have been of litera- 
ry fame. And where is the cha- 
racter that ever arose above a milk 
and watery mediocrity, without this 
passion, to urge on his exertions ? 
Look at the literary, the civil, and 
the military world, and none are to 
be found deserving to be called 
great, without a goodly mixture of 
this motive in all they do. A prin- 
ciple of action it should not be ; 
but a sweetner of toil, a soother of 
anxious exertion, it must be, or 
nothing truly good and great will 
ever be done, in any department of 
human life. Let then, readers of 
every description take these vo- 
lumes in hand, prepared to expect 
an animated, and for the most part 
a faithful picture of the progress of 
Christianity. They presenta vivid 
scene of real life, during many cen- 
turies, from the first planting of the 
Gospel among the Saxons in Britain, 
down to the Revolution under Wil- 
liam and Mary in 1688. At this 
time, the Church of England, as 
established by law, took its present 
form, with a toleration to all Pro- 
testant Dissenters. We are, in the 
first place, presented with a view 
of a determined and self-devoted 
company of Missionaries, with 
Augustin at their head, hazarding 
their lives among a race of semi- 
barbarians; who had a short time 
before exterminated by fire and 
sword, blood and massacre, the an- 
cient inhabitants, and fixed them- 
selves in their stead. ‘hey wor- 
shipped a multitude of gods, as bar- 
barous as themselves ; the gods of 
pillage and war. They were more- 
over divided among themselves into 
a number of petty sovereignties, 
frequently at war, and thus increas- 
ing the danger of the enterprize ; 
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and to all human appearances ren- 
dering it hopeless. Yet putting 
their trust inthe Almighty, they 
persevered ; and by their means, 
and the exertions of their succes- 
sors, in less than a century, the 
whole island renounced their false 
gods, with their barbarous rites of 
worship, and bowed to the name of 
Jesus. The ferocity of the bar- 
barian warrior was softened by the 
mild spirit of the Gospel of peace, 
and he consented to sink himself 
into the husbandman, the artisan, 
the student, or as was the case with 
many, under a mistaken notion of 
piety, into the secluded monk.—- 
Orderly government and the reign 
of laws soon prevailed. Arts and 
literature soon followed in their 
train. The whole Island was united 
under one sovereignty ; and human 
society began to assume a form lit- 
tle inferior to modern times. A 
great part of these improvements 
were clearly traceable to the influ- 
ence of the true Religion, corrupt- 
ed as it had then begun to be by 
prevailing superstitions. 

From this time downward, we 
are led tocontemplate Christianity 
progressing with various degrees of 
purity and perfection. Sometimes 
retrograding for a space, then shin- 
ing in greater purity ; always ad- 
vancing on the whole, taking cen- 
turies into view. Sometimes indeed 
giving occasion to the exercise of 
the worst passions of the buman 
heart. Yetat the same time, call- 
ing forth the best, in defence of 
justice and truth. Sometimes over- 
clouded, corrupted, and perverted, 
by the follies and bad propensities 
of wicked men; yet always mani- 
festing more or less of that little 
leaven which was to preserve the 
whole lump from corruption and 
decay—Always inviting and calling 
into action the powers of the mind : 
and thereby improving literature 


and the arts of civilization ; more 
and more softening the rude barba- 
rian into the mild and peaceful citi- 
zen. 

We never behold the Church of 
England bowing submissive to the 
enormous claims, the spiritual ty- 
ranny of the Bishop of Rome ; un- 
less it were by short intervals— 
Frequently taking a firm and bold 
stand against the ambitious Pontiff, 
and insisting on her independent 
rights. One full century before 
Martin Luther reared the standard 
of reform in Germany, we see 
Wickliff, with numerous and pow- 
erful adherents, boldly appealing to 
reason, common sense, and the 
word of God, against the dogmas of 
Rome. And at length, at the glo- 
rious era of the Reformation, we 
see that whole Church rising in a 
body, her bishops and clergy, her 
warriors and statesmen, with the 
sovereign at their head, setting at 
defiance the papal power ; calmly 
and temperately going on to settle 
her articles, her liturgy, and off- 
ces; preserving the undoubted, an- 
cient, and primitive form of Church 
government by Bishops: thus pro- 
viding the means of internal order 
and tranquillity, according to the 
mind of Him who established a vi- 
sible Church on earth. 

But long she was not permitted 
unmolested, to enjoy this her hap- 
py establishment. One desperate 
effort was made to restore to Rome, 
her lost dominion ; and terrible was 
the conflict. Hundreds of all ranks 
and degrees, of all ages, and of both 
sexes, were doomed to the flames ; 
to which they cheerfully resigned 
themselves ; glorying in the cross 
of Christ: cheerfully they met 
death, in its most terrible form, for 
truth’s sake; for the part they had 
taken, and still were ready to take, 
in purifying the Church of her nu- 
merous corruptions. Greek and 
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Roman heroism and self-devotion 
dwindles into play, when compared 
with these sufferings. Equal were 
they, not to say superior, to those 
of the primitive Martyrs. But as 
the contest was sharp, so it was 
soon over. 
England again shone in all her 
splendor, mild and invigorating as 
the sun in the firmament. Not in 
a single instance, were these cruel- 
ties retaliated upon the authors and 
instruments of them. A few only 
were subjected to a short imprison- 
ment, which was soon relaxed into 
a mere custody and watch, upon 
their words, to do no mischief.— 
Glorious example of the genuine 
spirit of the gospel !—An example 
unparalleled in the history of the 
world. 

After one wretched contest more 
with those of the Protestant faith, 
who dissented, as is believed, upon 
no sufficient ground from her or- 
der, offices, and institutions, we see 
her setting down in quiet, witha 
legal toleration, which now seems 
to satisfy most minds, producing 
tranquillity and peace. 

All this we have in the book be- 
fore us, minutely portrayed, not 
indeed with technical reference to 
Chronology, in the form of ordina- 
ry history ; but in an easy, unbrok- 
en narrative. It is in short in the 
form of a novel, embracing alto- 
gether true history. The author 
seems to suppose his readers to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the 
chronology of English civil history, 
to enable him to assign each suc- 
cessive event to its proper date. 

After all, we would not be un- 
derstood to mean that we wholly 
acquiesce in all that the Poet Lau- 
reate has said; particularly do we 
object to some of his painting, and 
think that good judges will be tempt- 
ed to call it almost daubing ; or if 


And the Church of 


this should be deemed too harsh, 
we will say it partakes more of the 
Chinese glare, than of the delicate 
touches of the Italian pencil: and 
that he has availed himself of a 
license, always accorded to poetic- 
al painters, of softening, or cast- 
ing wholly in the shade, what their 
judgment pronounces to be blemish- 
es, cannot be denied. Having our- 
selves been nursed up in the bosom 
of that Church, which glories in 
being called a daughter of the 
Church of England ; and having 
volunteered our services in the in- 
terest of the danghter, we conld 
not in consistency, and from con- 
firmed judgment would not see the 
mother vilified, caricatured, and 
exposed to the ill-natured remarks 
of snarling critics, without stepping 
forth in vindication of her charac- 
ter. At the same time, we would 
not be thought blind to real defects. 
Thinking that such are discernible, 
no good reason can be assigned 
why, on a proper occasion, they 
should not be acknowledged ; and 
as we may not have a better op- 
portunity, we state them here. 

A too intimate union with the ci- 
vil state prevents her exercising 
her own judgment, in the matter 
of discipline ; a thing highly con- 
ducive to purity in any Church. It 
moreover does seem as if a little 
more liberal toleration to Dissent- 
ers of all descriptions might not be 
amiss. Not that there should be 
no distinction made between what 
she claims true and what false.— 
No, we are not so far gone in what 
the world calls liberality, as to take 


that ground. Let the Chuch of 


England, and every other Church 
openly avow, and honestly main- 
tain, what is esteemed truth ; nel- 
ther fearing any man, nor courting 
his approbation by truckling his 
opinions. Possibly the foregoing 
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ebjections may be owing to the 
distance at which we stand, and 
our being obliged to view the ob- 


ject in picture only. Could we be 


brought to an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance, they might disappear. 
Possibly too, some good share of 
them may arise from our having 
been brought up under a regimen, 
differing in a few nonessentials. And 
that we may be liberal enough, per- 
haps it would be hoping too much, 
to expect those blemishes should 
be removed. Old Ladies, as well 
as old Men, that have had the 
means in their youth of rationally 
setiling their judgments, are apt to 
be somewhat tenacious; and to 
stand upon their dignity. After all 
we must say, we revere the Church 
of England, and cordially concede 
to her the claim of being the bul- 
wark of the Reformation; or to 
adopt a more appropriate figure, 
the nursing Mother, in whose bo- 
som many sons have been nourish- 
ed and trained up for eternal glory. 
And it is our earnest wish and 
prayer, that she may long continue 
in the exercise of this her mater- 
nal office. 

It is hoped that these commenda- 
tions will prove a sufficient atone- 
ment for presuming, in the exer- 
cise of our office as Reviewers, to 
express an independent judgment 
of our own, And by way of apol- 
ogy to our Author, let it be added 
that nothing more has been intend- 
ed than that our stomachs, owing 
no doubt to a different kind of diet 
from childhood, do not seem quite 
fitted to digest all his John Bullisms. 
Nobody can be more sensible than 
we of the power of national feel- 
ings, nor any body more ready to 
pardon their aberrations, wherever 
theyappear. We know that Southey 
is an Englishman, and that it is con- 
stitutional with every Englishman 

VOL. IV.—NO. 9. 


of talents and worth, to love and 
revere every thing English. We 
love and admire the principle,even 
in its errors. Nay more, pardon 
but us in doing the like and we have 
no more to say, save this, that he 
who delights in carping at and cen- 
suring the Institutions of fis coun- 
try, is either a wrong head or a 
knave. 

It is a prime qualification in a 
historian to have thoroughly studi- 
ed the manners and customs, senti- 
ments and opinions of the age and 
country, about which he writes.— 
He must have caught 


“‘ The living manners as they rise”~~ 


The very impress, image, and 
complexion of the times, must. be 
familiar to his imagination ; he 
must even suppose himself to be 
living in the midst of the scenes he 
proposes to describe. Men are so 
much the creatures of education 
and habit; they are so used to 
thinking and acting in the manner 
they have always seen commend- 
ed; and avoiding what has been 
condemned, that their characters 
cannot be duly appreciated, with- 
out a knowledge of prevailing man- 
ners ; and without the knowledge of 
the characters concerned, in bring- 
ing about the events described, lurk- 
ing doubts will cross the mind,whe- 
ther men could have acted in the 
manner represented. A knowledge 
of characters concerned,is the key, 
by which to unlock, and arrive at 
the causes which produced those 
events. When these causes are 
fairly unfolded, the mind of the 
reader is gratified with its own 
speculations, and striking out trains 
of thinking just hinted by the wri- 
ter. [tis somewhere remarked by 
Sterne, that it is as impolite for a 
writer to say all that can be said on 
a subject, as for one man in compa- 
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ny, to talk all. We are pleased with 
the opportunity of holding familiar 
converse with the writer; letting 
him make his remarks,and mentally 
responding our own. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in history, where we 
are invited to contemplate the va- 
riegated scenery of human society. 
In this manner it becomes interest- 
ing, and the narrative credible. 
Another requisite necessary in a 
historian is, that he lay aside pre- 
sent modes and manners of thinking, 
that are peculiar to the age and 
country in which he lives. In the 
language of Lord Bacon, that he 
divest himself, as far as possible, of 
the ztdola specus, the prejudices of 
his cave, his home, his sect. He 
must labor to become a citizen of 
the world, to imagine himself living 
in far distant ages. Without this 
precaution, he will see objects 
through a falsifying medium ; they 
will be magnified or diminished, 
distorted and wrested from their 
just proportions. Great injustice 
will be done to the characters of 
individuals ; and the most glorious 
events will be perverted into pub- 
lic nuisances. Were it possible to 
call from their graves, such men as 
Luther and Cranmer, and place 
them amidst the present scenes of 
the Christian world, without mak- 
ing any allowance for the circum- 
stances under which they acted so 
glorious a part, how would their 
characters suffer. We should be 
tempted to pronounce them enthu- 
siastic wrong heads, or hypocrites 
and knaves. But let them remain 
where the Providence of God pla- 
ced them, combined with the 
scenes in which they were called 
to act, and they stand as monuments 
of our highest admiration and es- 
teem. Such a difference do times 
and exigences make in the charac- 
ters of men. A philosophical and a 


discriminating judgment is requisite 
ina historian. He must have been 
used to contemplating human na- 
ture under all its various forms and 
modifications, or he will not know 
how to select such points of view 
in his facts, as will command atten- 
tion from his reader. As if before 
a court of Justice, he is indeed to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Yet there 
are attendant circumstances, in all 
important events, having little or 
no bearing upon the main fact, 
these may be passed in silence.— 
And to select with good judgment 
and arrange in lucid order, fully to 
impress the truth of the narrative, 
requires acute thinking, and a 
careful survey of the whole ground. 
Lastly, he must be a man of ster- 
ling integrity, not to be biased by 
favor and affection on the one 
hand ; nor by envy and malice on 
the other. He must, 
** Nothing extenuate, 

** Nor set down aught im malice.” 

He must neither fear the frowns 
of power, nor court popularity 
with the multitude. He must not 
shrink from the poisoned arrows of 
criticism ; but in all he writes seek 
the approbation of the truly wise 
and good. Truth must be his only 
aim, and that truth placed in such 
a prominent point of view, as to 
command the assent, and produce 
correspondent sentiments in_ his 
readers. A history exhibiting all 
these traits of excellence united, 
must rivet to its pages the mind and 
eye of every one capable of read- 
ing with taste and judgment. Nor 
could such a one rise from its pe- 
rusal, without material improve- 
ment of his understanding, and 
betterment of his heart and affec- 
tions, as a man, and member of so- 
ciety. 


(To be continued.) 
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The following statistical view of the religious and literary Institutions of the Bri- 
tish Colonies, now United States, is taken from a Pamphlet, published in London, in 


the year 1700. 


It appears to have been intended for the information of the Soczety 


for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; then recently formed, or about 
forming. It consequently bearsthe stamp of correctness and authenticity. [tis an- 
imating to look back, and contemplate the wonderful changes that have been made 
in our country, in the space of 125 years; and thence calculate forward to futurity. 





COLONIES. PARISHES AND CHURCHES. 


MINISTERS. 


iLibra- 


ries. 





Well provided for the propagation of 
religion in the Independent way,hav- 
ing 110 churches, together with an 
University; a fund for the propaga- 
tion of the faith amongst the Indians. 
There is also | Church at Boston 
after the Church of England form. 
New York. i Church at the fort. 
1 Church in the city. 
2 Dutch Churches. 
1 French Church. 
1. Long Island. (|t3 Churches. 
A populous colonybe-| 
longing to thegovern-| 
ment of N. York,hav-| 
ing in the E. part 10 
Engl. towns, wherein| 
are computed above) 
800 families; & in the! 
W. part 9 Dutch do.| 
wherein are upwards, 


of 500 families. | 
2. Albany. 1 Church in the fort for the garrison, 


A large city,contain- consisting of 2 fort companies, & the 
ing 400 families, bor- English inhabitants of the town. 
dering upon the Jn-|1 Dutch Church. 

dians, and belonging 1 French Church. 

to the government a Swedish Church. 


New York. 
East In E. Jersey, 8 towns, no Church. 


West New Jersey. In this province, also several towns. 
Pennsylvania. 1 Church at Philadelphia, having a 

considerable number of Church of 

\England Protestants. 
° 30 Parishes, meanly endowed, the 
country lately divided into parishes, 
& the Churches but lately built, to 
the great charge of Gov. Nicholson 
and the country. 
50 Parishes, with 100 Churches and 
Chapels. A noble College is alsoe- 
rected & endowed byhis present Ma- 
jesty & the late Queen; & carried 
on from the first foundation, by Col. 
Nicholson, & the other Trustees, &c. 
1 Church lately built at Charles- 


New England. 





Maryland. 


Virginia. 


North 


2 Dutch Ministers. 


1 Minister. one. 


1 Assistant. 
1 Minister in city. 


1 French do. 
Not one Church of 
England Minister, 
tho’ much desired 
in the English 
rt. 

ay Dutch Ministers 
in the west part. 


1 Dutch Minister. 
1 French Minister. 
1 Swed. Minister. 


1 Minister going 
over. 

1 Minister. 

1 Schoolmaster. 


16 Ministers. 


30 Ministers. 


1 Minister in fort. jone. 


1 be- 


gan. 
one. 





1 Minister going 








Carolina. 


South Town. 


over. 


one. 
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POETRY. 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
ODE TO AUGUST. 


THE Sun still riding high pours fierce 

his ray, 

As loth to plunge beneath the darkening 
earth, 

Still lingers out the falling day. 

But now his blazing orb descending low, 

Peeps round the massy cloud, and mar- 
gins all 

The neighboring pile with fiery glow, 


Portentous twilight closes around ; 
For fearful darkness skirts the setting 


west, . 

And deep-ton’d thunder shakes the 
ground. 

Then higher heave, and broader spread 
amain 

The blackening glooms, with fire electric 
fraught, 


And now the whole horizon gain. 


Flash follows flash,with crinkling fork- 

ed glare, 

Astounding peal on peal, incessant roll’d 

Burst down, and rends the trembling air. 

The mountain cliffs,with stricken terror 
shrink, 

Repeating loud the congregated roar, 

And humble vallies lower sink. 


See there the flaming bolt terrific fall ; 

See hill, and dale, and villa spring to 
view, 

Then tenfold darkness bury all. 

A solemn pause—surcease the winds— 
all life 

Stands mute, and awe-struck waits the 
onset fierce, 

The shock of elemental strife. 


Short time suspense ; for instant pours 

the rain 

Loud pattering onthe roof. The ditches 
swim, 

Aud flooded deep the bubbling plain ; 

To cataracts are swell d thescanty rills, 

That tossing, tumbling down the narrow 
glen, 

Re-echo round the distant hills. 


From yonder modest mansion, hark 
what mean 
Those moans, those shrieks of terror 
startling night ? 
Ask not, for bursting flames are seen 
Streaking with fearful glare the concave 
gloom, 


The swift wing’d heavenly bolt has 
stricken down 
A much lov’d child, in youth’s fall bloom , 


A father’s hope, a mother’s prop and 

stay 

There hes, a blacken’d corse. Submis- 
sive bow 

Be still, and own his righteous sway, 

Who speaks in thunder, in the whirlwind 
rides ; 

Whose breath sends forth, and at whose 
powerful word, 

The tempest driven storm subsides. 


Low muttering thunders to the east 

retire; 

The stars look out; the moon peeps o’er 
the cloud, 

And throws askance her mellow fire. 

Mute nature lies, nor dares her music 
raise ; 

But, awe-struck, breathes her incense to 
the skies, 

Join thou my soul in silent praise. 


> 


For the Churchman’s Magazine 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


I ask’d the heavens—* What foe to 
God hath done 
This unexampled deed?” The heavens 
exclaim, 
“° Twas man ; and we, in horror,snatch’d 
the sun, 
From such a spectacle of guilt and 
shame.” 


I ask’d the sea—the sea in fury boil d, 

And answered with the voice of storms-— 
**°T was man: 

My waves in panicat his crime recoil’d, 

Discios’d the abyss, and from the centre 


ran.” 


I ask’d the earth—the earth replied 

aghast, 

‘‘’Twas man ; and such strange pangs my 
bosom rent, 

That still I groan and shudder at the 
past.” 

——To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless, 
man, | went, 

And ask’d him next-—HE turn’d a scorn- 
ful eye, 

Shook his proud head, and deign’d me 
noreply! 

MONTGOMERY 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


‘‘ Tue celebrated Letter of Colum 
bus,” which was long supposed to be 
lost, and which was unknown to Dr. 
Robertson, when he wrote his elegant 
and invaluable history of America, has 
been lately sold to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, for about $140. It is the first 
tract ever published on America. 


Lieut. Clapperton. among other dis- 
coveries in the interior of Africa, (after 
successfully exploring the wilds of that 
continent, where the lamented Mungo 
Park lost his life,) isa part of the jour- 
nal of that celebrated traveller,when he 
last atternpted to discover the source 
of the Niger. 


Four editions uf the Sermon of the 
Rey. Mr. Wayland, of Boston, ‘on 
the moral dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise,” have been published in 
London. 


Calvinism and Arminianism compar- 
ed in their principles and tendency ; or, 
the doctrine of General Redemption, 
as held by the members of the Church 
of England, and by the early Dutch 
Arminians, exhibited in their scriptu- 
ral evidence, and in their connexion 
with the civil and religious liberties of 
mankind. By James Nichols, London. 
This is considered, in several respects, 
as one of the most important works 
which has lately been published. The 
author has given a very able draft of 
the system of Arminius and of Calvin. 
He bas presented a lucid comparison of 
them, and shewn the coincidence of the 
former with the doctrines of grace and 
of General Redemption, as held by the 
Church of England. 


Jeurnal of the Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Connecticut, 1825. 


Journal of the proceedings of the 
Convention of Ohio, 1825. 


Journal of the proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, 1825. 


It is our intention to make extracts 
frem these interesting documents of 
the Church in a future Number. 


Among the works in the press in Lon- 
don, we notice ‘‘ Remajns of the Rev. 


C. F. Schwartz, missionary in India, 
consisting of his letters and journals, 
with a sketch of his life. Schwartz 
was among the first, who attempted the 
conversion of the Hindoos. From the 
character which he sustained, and his 
extensive usefulness, we should antici- 
pate much pleasure in the perusal of 
this volume, especially as it will detail 
those deprivations and labours, to which 
the Christian missionary was subject in 
the first attempts to plant genuine 
Christianity in the east. 

The Rev. Dr. Russell, England, is 
preparing for the press two volumes 
Svo. designed to supply the deficiency 
in the Prideaux and Shuckford’s con- 
nexion between tbe Old and New Tes- 
tament. 


Morning Thoughts in prose and 
verse, on the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
By J. W. Cunningham, author of the 
Velvet Cushion. First American from 
the third London edition. New-York, 
Wilder & Campbell. 


Hilon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem. A 
picture of Jerusalem in the century 
which preceded the advent of our Sa- 
viour; translated from the German of 
Frederick Strauss. 2 vols. 12mo. Bos- 
ton, Wells & Lilly. 


The Gospel Ministry a display of 
Divine Benevolence, a Sermon deliv- 
ered at Watertown, Conn: at the In- 
stallation of the Rev. Darius O. Gris- 
woLp, January 19th, 1825; by Luther 
Hart, Pastor of a Church in Plymouth. 
This Sermon, within a few days, has 
fallen in our way; and it is intended 
to take further notice of it in due time. 


The Lady of the Manor, being a se- 
ries of illustrations on the subject ef 
confirmations, intended for the use of 
the middle and higher ranks of young 
females. By Mrs. Sherwood, author of 
Little Henry and his Bearer. 2 vol. 12 
mo. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 


Critical History of the projects form- 
ed within the last 300 years, for the 
union of the Christian communion. 


The New York Review and Athe- 
neum Magazine. No.1, fer June, 
1825, 
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Address delivered before the Alumni 
of Columbia College, on the 4th May, 
1825, in the Chapel of the College. By 
Clement C. Moore. New York. E. 
Bliss & E. White. Mr. Moore’s Ad- 
dress is written in a perspicuous style, 
abounds in facts, and is a valuable doc- 
ument among the materials for a Lite- 
rary History of New-York. 


RUSSIA. 
Previously to the year 1817, the 
number of works printed in Russia did 





Ecclesiastical Intelligence ' 


not exceed 4,000, about the same num- 
ber as is annually contained in the ca- 
talogues of the fair at Leipzig. This 
number is now augmented to about 
8,000. There are at Moscow nine 
literary, and ten printing establish- 
ments; at St Petersburgh, nine of the 
former, and fifteen of the latter; and in 
various other towns, oneof each. In 
the whole empire there are nine letter 
founderies. There are at present fif- 
teen periodical papers in the four pro- 
vinces of the Baltic. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
The last annual examination of the 
more advanced boys of the Calcutta 
School Society, was held at the house 
of anative gentleman, in the presence 
ofa large number of Europeans, friends 
to the education of the natives. 

The examination consisted, first of 
the boys from the indigenous schools of 
the Society, in Bengalee; secondly, of 
its preparatory English schools, and 
schools at Arpoolee supported by a 
number of the committee, ia English ; 
and lastly of the boys educated at the 
Hindoo college, at the expense of the 
Society, in English also. 

The indigenous schools are those 
under native masters ip various parts 
of the city, in which the parents of the 
boys pay for their education; the 
School Society furnishing each master 
with instructive books, and examining 
the progress of his head pupils. These 
examinations are held thrice in the 
year: according to the proficiency 
made, the master is rewarded with a 
small gratuity. Of these schools there 
are seventy-six under the patronage of 
the Society ; each under the immediate 
superintendence of a Bengalee gentle 
man residing in the neighborhood. The 
total number of b 7s under education 
in them exceeds 2,800. Their pro- 
gress is highly gratifying. 

«« We were much gratified,” writes 
a Calcutta journalist, ‘* by the exami- 
nation in English, both of the select 
boys in the Arpoolee and preparatory 
school, and of those at the Hindoo Col- 


lege, altogether amounting to about 
sixty. Thecorrectness of pronuncia- 
tion and spelling, aod the knowledge of 
the meaning and grammatical con- 
struction of what they read. was evi- 
dent in almost all; but particularly so 
ip those of the Hindoo College, whose 
improvement of theirsuperior advanta- 
ges was very honourable to themselves 
and their teachers. The cordial friend- 
ship of our host and his”son, (Baboo 
Radacant Deb, the native Secretary of 
the Society,) the sight of at least thirty 
native gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility and learning, uniting with their 
European friends in approving and sup- 
porting the edycation of their country- 
men; the spectacle of more than two 
hundred pupils, ia general neatly, and 
in many cases elegantly dressed, (prov- 
ing them to be of the middle and higher 
ranks of the native population ;) the re- 
collection of the correct ideas as to 
morals and science, imbibed by these 
and their companions—combined to 
give us the most pleasurable emotions. 
Whatever may be the impressions of 
the Abbe Dubois, it is evident to us, 
that intellectual and moral, as well as 
religious, improvement is on its march 
in India. For proof of the former we 
can refer to the success of this Society, 
and of the latter to the account lately 
received from Ceylen, by which it ap- 
pears that in the schools superintended 
by the American Missionaries there, 
more than one hundred pupils and two 
schoolmasters voluntarily and openly 
expressed their conviction of the supe- 
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riority of the Christian Religion, and 
their desire publicly to profess it. 


Mr. Hume in the British parliament 
has presented a petition to that body, 
from Scotland, to preveut the immola- 
tion of widows in the East Indies. It 
is said that 3400 widows had been 
returned during the last year,as having 
sacrificed themselves on the dead bo- 
dies of their husbands in the single pro- 
vince of Bengal. 


The corner stone of a new Episcopal 
Charch was laid at Kingston U. Can- 
ada, on the 20th ult. 


The corner stone of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was laid in the city 
of St. Augustine, Kast Florida, by the 
Rey. E. Phillips, on the 24th of June. 





Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Pennsylvania. 


We have received the journals of the 
Convention of the Diocess of Pennsyl- 
vania. We purpose to publish in one of 
our future numbers the valuable ad- 
dress of the venerable Bishop of that 
State. At present we have room only 
for the following statistics. 

The number of clergymen in the 
diocess is 41: three of whom are en- 
gaged io Literary and Theological In- 
stitutions. There have been 801 bap- 
tisms the last year, and there are 1776 
communicants in the Parishes from 
which reports were made. 





The Letter of Bishop Bowen to Bishop 
Chase on the death of the Rev. P. 
Chase. 


The London Missionary Register 
contains a Letter from Bishop Bowen 
te Bishop Chase from which we extract 
the following interesting account of the 
death of his son. 

Your very excellect son expired last 
night at about 10 o'clock without a 
struggle or a sigh. He died I have 
reason to believe, in perfect peace; 
having been blessed from the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, throughout 
his illness and even to its latest and most 
painful moments with a spirit of the 
serenest resignation. I scarcely knew 


how to tender you any sympathy, but 
in the rejoicing with which as a parent. 
you must receive the intelligence, that 
this truly to be lamented young man 
exemplified to all who knew him or saw 
him in his sickness, and even in death, 
every lesson of piety and faith which 
had been so carefully inculcated by 
yourself, and enforced by the word and 
good spirit of God upon his heart. He 
was indeed the instructor of ail who 
approached him; and thus are many 
who I trust, will long bear on their 
hearts the impression which such an 
instance of the efficacy of a true faith 
cannot but have deeply made. 

It is at his request, my dear sir, that 
I take this so early opportunity, even 
before his remains are interred, of ac- 
quainting you with the bereavement 
with which it has pleased God that you 
should be afflicted. ‘* Tell my father,” 
said be tome very shortly before his 
death, ‘* tell my father, as early as pos- 
sible. that to be separated from him 
thus early, is the bitterest part of death. 
I had hoped to live to shew him my 
gratitude and affection; but tell him, 
strong as I have felt the ties that bound 
me to life, I have been content, nay, | 
have become glad that they should be 
loosened thus early; for, later, my 
spirit might not have se rejoiced at God 
my Saviour’s call. The world and its 
interests might have had more power 
for me,than they yet have had. Teil him 
I died in perfect faith in the merits of my 
Saviour, and the mercies of my God; 
though sometimes through the sense of 
sin trembling and afraid!” The last 
time he spoke to me he asked with a 
calm serene expression of counten- 
ance, *‘ Do you think God will save 
me?” On my answering that I felt the 
happiest and most confident persuasion 
that he would,—* Then come,” said 
he, *“* Lord Jesus! come quickly, re- 
lease me!” It has, in short, to us all 
been a most interesting and instructive 
scene. May God sanctify it to our 
good! It will, no doubt, be consola- 
tory to you to be informed, that your 
son had every posible attention paid 
him as asick stranger, from his first ar- 
rival among us until he breathed his 
last. Nothing, indeed has been left 
undone that your own affection could 
possibly have dictated; nor was there 
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at any time, any want of any thing ne- 
cessary to his comfort, or to his recove- 
ry, had it been God’s pleasure that he 
should have been continued in life. It 
has been his will that you should re- 
sign to him this inestimable Son. I 
know you have been already content to 
do it. 

Now my dear sir, having resigned 
your son to God, as into the hands of a 
faithful Creator, what have we todo 
but to rejoice in the hope of the day, 
when this corruptible shall put on in- 
corruption and this mortal immortality ! 

—=>—_—_ 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. ROBERT SEYMOUR SYMMES. 


Died in Charleston, &. C. on the 9th 
April, 1825, the Rev. Ropert Seymour 
SyMMEs, in the 54th year of his age.— 
He was born in the island of Jamaica, 
and in early life was sent to England 
for his education. He wasa graduate 
of Queen’s College, Oxford; was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders, June 5th, 
1797, by Dr. North, Bishop of Win- 
chester; and ordained priest, Februa- 
ry 22d, 1800, by Dr. Buckner, Bishop 
of Chichester. After his arrival in the 
United States, he resided for ten years 
in the diocese of Virginia, as rector of 
Christ Church,Norfolk, and afterwards 
of Hluogar parish, on the eastern shore. 
He removed to Charleston in 1818, and 
officiated for about two years as assis- 
tant minister of St. Paul’s Church, Rad- 
cliffeborough. For the last two years 
he was master of one of the public free 
schools in Charleston. His health had 
been declining for many months, and 
after several weeks of severe suffering, 
his days were terminated by typhus fe- 
ver. He has left a widow and seven 
children to mourn the loss of an affec- 
tionate husband and tender father, who, 
under God, was their only support. In 
the midst of his suffering, and in view 

of his immediate dissolution, it was not 
the least of his comforts to remember 
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the mercy which said—“ Leave thy fa- 
therless children, I will preserve them 
alive; and let thy widows trustin me.” 
He died in full reliance upon the mer- 
its of the Saviour. —Gospel Messenger. 


In Beaufort S. C. on the 23d of May 
last, after a long and painful indisposi- 
tion the Rev. Mason L. Weems, of 
Dumfries, Va. well known as the au- 
thor of the Life of Washington and va- 
rious other popular works, which have 
passed through numerous editions, and 
had a most extensive circulation. He 
was a man of very considerable attain- 
ments both as a scholar, a physician 
and divine. His philanthropy and be- 
nevolence were unbounded. Early in 
life he liberated his patrimonial slaves, 
from conscientious motives, and volun- 
tarily commenced a career of incessant 
bodily toil, to disseminate moral and re- 
ligious books in various remote and des- 
titute portiens of the country. From 
Pennsylvani to the Frontiers of Geor- 
gia was the principal theatre of his inde- 
fatigable labors, and it is supposed on 
good authority, thatin the course of his 
life he has been instrumental in circu- 
lating nearly a million of copies of the 
scriptures and other valuable works. — 
That in this laborious calling he was 
principally actuated by an expanded 
philanthropy, is proved by his entire 

neglect of the means of accumulating 
a large fortune and dying in compara- 
tive peverty. He finally fell a martyr 
to his arduous exertions to do good, 
and died in the full enjoyment of faith, 
and a blessed hope of immortality, leay- 
ing behind him a numerous and afflict 
ed family. 


The Rev. Abraham Rees, D. D. Ed. 
itor of the voluminous Cyclopedia, 
which was republished in this country 
some years since. He has been long 
known in literary circles. He has 
published several volumes of Sermons 
and other works. He died in the 82d 
year of his age. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SENEX will receive the fullest testimony of our thanks for his communication, 
consisting of a great variety of original and selected matter, from the copious use 
we intend to make of it, in the pages of the Magazine. 


N.E. is received, 
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